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What  to  Do  About  Crime 


A  quick  true-or-falae  quiz: 

T/F  More  households  have  been  touched  by  crime 
in  1991  than  in  1981. 

T/F  Police  officers  are  more  likely  to  get  killed  on 
the  job  these  days  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago. 

T/F  The  crime  rate  zoomed  upward  during 
the  ’80s. 

Answer:  All  of  these  statements  are  false.  The 
table  on  page  3  provides  a  quick  picture  of  a  more 
or  less  stable  crime  rate,  fewer  victims,  and  fewer 
police  deaths. 

During  this  same  decade,  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  spent  billions  of  dollars  on  more 
police,  more  prisons,  more  jails,  and  longer  sen¬ 
tences.  Was  it  this  multi-billion  dollar  investment 
that  produced  the  modest  gains  shown  in  the  table? 
How  much  more  would  the  nation  have  to  spend  on 
“solutions”  like  these,  to  get  a  real  handle  on  crime? 

Even  without  statistical  support,  the  Senate  has 
sounded  a  general  alarm  about  rising  crime  rates. 
In  late  November,  the  Senate  passed  a  massive 
crime  bill  (960  pages  long),  which  included: 

♦  an  expansion  of  the  federal  death  penalty  to 
cover  more  than  50  offenses; 

♦  prosecution  of  13-year-olds  as  adults  when  they 
are  charged  with  certain  violent  crimes; 

♦  anti-gang  provisions  that  apply  to  “five  or  more 
people  who  individually  or  group-wide  commit 
two  defined  crimes  within  ten  years”; 


♦  life  imprisonment  without  p£irole  after  a  third 
felony  offense; 

♦  mandatory  minimum  sentences  of  10  or  20 
years  for  pos£;essing  or  using  a  firearm  in  a 
crime; 

♦  authorization  for  ten  new  regional  prisons,  to 
help  states  with  overcrowding  problems  (pro¬ 
vided  that  the  states  adopt  new  longer  sen¬ 
tences); 

♦  federal  prosecution  of  local  (non-federal)  crimes 
if  they  are  committed  with  a  gun  that  has  at 
some  time  crossed  a  state  line; 

♦  limits  on  judges’  authority  to  prohibit  over¬ 
crowding  and  unsafe  conditions  in  prisons; 

♦  summary  deportation  of  undocumented  immi¬ 
grants  convicted  of  a  crime,  and  provisions  for 
the  use  of  secret  evidence  against  aliens  ac¬ 
cused  of  terrorist  crimes; 

♦  a  $22  billion  trust  fund  set  aside  to  pay  for  the 
expenses  of  this  bill;  and 

♦  much  more. 

(Continued  on  p.  3) 
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Support  Grows  as 

The  grassroots  camp£dgn  for  legislation  to  establish 
a  Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Sales  has  barely  begun, 
and  already  letters,  petitions,  and  endorsements 
supporting  the  proposal  are  coming  in  to  Washing¬ 
ton  from  around  the  country.  As  we  went  to  press, 
plans  were  underway  for  a  formal  kickoff  of  the 
campaign  at  a  February  1  news  conference  in 
Washington.  Many  organizations,  working  in 
coalition  to  press  for  the  Hatfield-McKinney  Code 
legislation  (described  below),  planned  to  release 
statements  of  support  from  their  locsd  affiliates. 

By  late-January,  FCNL  had  already  received  more 
than  1500  signatures  on  petitions  to  the  President 
and  Congress  calling  for  the  Code  of  Conduct. 

Formal  endorsements  by  organizations,  local  and 


Campaign  Begins 

national,  numbered  more  than  sixty.  Quaker 
Meetings  in  ten  states  had  approved  minutes  of 
support  for  the  plan.  Copies  of  letters  people  have 
sent  to  members  of  Congress  and  editors  of  local 
newspapers  show  that  the  Hatfield-McKinney 
proposal  has  struck  a  responsive  chord. 

Our  mail  reveals  how  deeply  Friends  feel  about  the 
devastating  consequences  of  the  arms  trade — ^both 
the  killing  and  maiming  of  civilians  and  soldiers, 
and  the  massive  draining  of  scarce  resources  away 
from  desperately  needed,  life-sustaining  projects. 
Friends  also  firmly  emphasize  that  the  problem  of 
lost  jobs  in  the  arms  industry  must  be  solved  by 
strong,  genuine  economic  conversion  efforts — not 
by  weapons  sales. 


What*8  In  the  **Code**? 


The  Code  of  Conduct  is  a  legislative  proposal, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  (S.  1677)  by  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield  OR  and  in  the  House  (H.R.  3538)  by 
Representative  Cynthia  McKinney  GA.  Its  purpose 
is  to  slow  down  and  restrict  the  burgeoning  U.S. 
traffic  in  conventional  weapons,  by  changing  the 
process  whereby  government  permission  is  granted 
for  arms  sales.  Under  current  law,  if  the  President 
proposes  to  allow  a  sale  of  conventional  weapons 
systems  (planes,  tanks,  artillery,  ammunition,  etc.) 
by  U.S.  manufacturers  to  a  foreign  nation,  that  sale 
will  go  forward  automatically  unless  Congress 
takes  the  initiative  to  block  it — and  that  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Under  this  system,  most  proposed 
arms  transfers  sweep  through  easily. 


to  countries  that  do  meet  the  four  tests  would 
continue  to  be  made  under  the  present  rules. 

Will  the  Code  of  Conduct  legislation  stop  all  U.S. 
participation  in  the  cynical  and  dangerous  interna¬ 
tional  arms  trade?  No,  of  course  not.  Will  it  make 
a  significant  dent  in  the  size  of  that  trade,  and  will 
it  start  shifting  the  decision-making  process  away 
from  arms  manufacturers  and  the  Pentagon,  to¬ 
ward  more  control  by  the  people  of  the  U.S.  and 
their  elected  representatives?  Yes,  it  will.  That’s 
why  grassroots  groups  and  individuals  need  to 
challenge  members  of  Congress  to  face  up  to  their 
share  of  responsibility  for  making  choices  about  the 
U.S.  role  as  arms  merchant  to  the  world. 


By  contrast,  under  the  Code  of  Conduct  legislation, 
a  country  would  have  to  meet  four  tests  before  it 
could  receive  arms  from  U.S.  suppliers.  It  must  not; 
abuse  its  people’s  human  rights;  deny  democratic 
rights,  including  free  elections;  attack  neighboring 
countries  or  its  own  people;  or  fail  to  participate  in 
international  arms  control  efforts.  Arms  transfers 
to  countries  that  flunk  these  tests  (currently,  they 
make  up  a  large  majority  of  U.S.  customers)  could 
not  go  forward,  unless  the  President  certified  a 
national  need  for  such  sales  and  Congress  voted 
affirmatively  to  allow  them.  Decisions  about  sales 


Giving  to  FCNL  is  easy . . . 

when  you  arrange  a  monthly  transfer  of  funds. 
Every  month  your  donation  to  FCNL  will  be 
transferred  electronically  from  your  bank 
account  to  ours. 

Call  (202-547-6000)  or  write  now  for  Autogift 
forms. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  witness 
possible. 
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(Crime,  cont.  from  p.  1) 

A  bill  like  this,  of  course,  will  cost  far  more  than 
$22  billion.  The  ten  prisons,  for  example,  are  to  be 
built  at  a  cost  of  $3  billion.  Each  prison  is  to  hold 
at  least  2,500  prisoners.  Maintenance  of  a  federal 
prisoner  costs  at  least  $18,200  per  year.  So  these 
prisons  will  create  an  additional  annual  cost  of 
$455  million. 

But  the  biggest  cost  of  the  bill  will  be  its  failure. 

The  bill  does  not  propose  anything  different  from 
the  “tough  responses”  to  crime  that  have  been  tried 
so  many  times  before.  Each  time  longer  sentences 
and  more  prisons  have  been  proposed,  they  have 
been  supported  by  impassioned  pleas  to  “do  some¬ 
thing  serious  about  crime.”  Though  expensive, 
these  are  not  tough  or  serious  responses  to  the 
problem  of  crime,  because  they  do  not  address  the 
root  of  the  problem. 

What  would  be  different  and  effective?  Fac¬ 
ing  up  to  the  causes  and  roots  of  crime  would  be  a 
new  step.  Drug-related  arrests,  for  example,  have 
almost  doubled  since  1980.  Yet  drug  treatment 
programs  are  available  to  only  one  out  of  every  nine 
people  who  apply.  Drug  treatment  programs  spent 
an  average  of  $1,707  per  client  in  1987.  A  ten-year 
sentence  for  possessing  a  firearm  during  a  burglary 
costs  at  least  $250,000,  plus  court  costs,  plus  prison 
construction  costs. 

What  would  work?  Recreating  a  future  for  young 
people  who  are  being  shut  out  of  a  swiftly  changing 
economic  world  would  be  an  effective  and  durable 
solution.  Investments  in  education,  training,  and 
employment  development  pay  big  dividends  to 
society,  and  avoid  major  losses  of  money  and 
people. 

What  would  work?  Rebuilding  neighborhoods, 
enabling  people  to  develop  local  jobs  and  to  take 
pride  in  their  home  base,  would  work.  Healthy 
neighborhoods  can  reduce  the  opportunity  and  the 
tolerance  for  crime.  Federal,  state  and  local  re¬ 
sources  can  help  individuals  and  families  in  dis¬ 
tressed  neighborhoods  to  move  beyond  the  struggle 
for  mere  survival,  and  to  take  on  the  challenge  of 
building  healthy  communities. 

In  the  short  term,  these  basic  solutions  can  be 
combined  with  other  community  approaches  to 
crime  control.  With  community  oversight  and 
involvement,  more  “police  on  the  beat”  can  begin  to 


pare  down  criminal  activity  while  the  long  term 
solutions  begin  to  take  effect.  But  community 
police  can  do  very  little,  if  their  only  authority  is  to 
arrest  and  refer  people  to  an  ossified  jail-and- 
prison  system.  The  community  itself  can  provide 
consequences  for  many  types  of  criminal  activity, 
refusing  to  tolerate  crime,  and  responding  to  the 
offending  individuals  as  a  part  of  the  community. 

Can  we  afford  all  this?  The  Senate  was  virtually 
unanimous  in  its  agreement  that  the  American 
people  wanted  Congress  to  “do  something  about 
crime.”  On  that  basis,  the  Senate  voted  to  set  up 
an  untouchable  trust  fund  to  pay  for  its  bill.  If  the 
American  people  really  want  something  done,  that 
trust  fund  should  be  used  for  education,  housing, 
jobs,  community  investment  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 


Measures  of  Crime:  1981  and  1991 


Crime  Rate 


81 

5.858% 

■ 

91 

^  5.898% 

Victim  Rate 


81 

12.04% 

91 

1 . 1 

9.23% 

Households  Touched  by  Crime 


81 

30% 

91 

23.7% 

Police  Officers  Killed 


81 

§Mili 

: 

157 

91 

S 

71 

♦  Notes:  Crime  rates  reflect  the  number  of  crimes  known  to 
police.  Victim  rates  and  household  rates  are  based  on  the 
number  of  people  reporting  that  they  have  been  victims  of 
crimes.  Source:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States,  1993,  1990  and  1987  editions. 
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How  Foreign  Aid  Works — Or  Doesn*t 


In  the  next  few  months  Congress  is  expected  to 
debate  legislation  that  would  fundamentally  re¬ 
write  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  was  passed 
in  1961.  FCNL  strongly  encourages  constituent 
participation  in  this  process.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

What  Is  Foreign  Aid? 

Foreign  add  is  divided  into  four  major  categories, 
also  called  titles. 

Title  I  -  Multilateral  Aid.  Multilateral  aid  is 
administered  through  international  organizations 
such  as  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  and  develop¬ 
ment  banks  for  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Title  I 
includes  State  Department  contributions  to  inter¬ 
national  programs  such  as  UNICEF  and  the  UN 
Population  Fund. 

Title  II  -  Bilateral  Aid.  Bilateral  aid  is  adminis¬ 
tered  directly  by  the  U.S.  government  to  the  recipi¬ 
ent  nations.  Title  II  is  funneled  through  two  major 
routes,  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  and  other  State  Department  programs. 

AID  provides  aid  to  more  than  100  countries  for 
development  assistance,  food  aid,  population  and 
housing  programs,  and  disaster  assistance.  It 
coordinates  debt  restructuring  and  provides  aid 
packages  to  specific  countries.  AID  also  manages 
the  Economic  Support  Fund,  which  provides  money 
directly  to  other  governments,  based  on  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  or  security  needs  and  interests. 
Much  of  this  aid  consists  of  unrestricted  funds  that 
free  up  other  monies  for  military  expenditures. 
Nearly  all  of  this  money  goes  to  Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  State  Department  funds  international  narcot¬ 
ics  control,  anti-terrorism  assistance,  peacekeeping 
operations,  and  programs  to  aid  migrants  and 
refugees  in  other  countries,  such  as  Sudanese 
refugees  in  Ethiopia. 

Title  III  -  Bilateral  Military  Aid.  Title  III 
provides  grants,  credits,  and  loan  subsidies  for  the 


purchase  of  military  equipment,  services,  and 
training  programs.  Israel  and  Egypt  receive  the 
largest  portion  of  this  aid  also — 88.2  percent  in 
1993. 

Title  IV  -  Export  Assistance.  Export  assistance 
is  intended  to  strengthen  trade.  Title  IV  creates 
trade  and  development  programs  and  provides 
direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  buyers  of  U.S. 
goods  through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Food  Aid.  Food  aid  is  distributed  through  the 
Food  for  Peace  program,  also  known  as  Public  Law 
(P.L.)  480.  Established  in  the  1950s  to  help  dispose 
of  U.S.  grain  surpluses,  the  program  now  includes 
emergency  food  distribution  as  well  as  efforts  to 
build  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  exp>orts.  Some 
food  aid  programs  are  administered  by  AID;  some 
are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Where  Does  Aid  Money  Go? 

U.S.  foreign  assistance  is  distributed  to  more  than 
100  countries;  however,  three — Russia,  Israel,  and 
Egypt — will  receive  roughly  half  of  all  aid  in  fiscal 
year  1994  (FY94).  Egypt  alone  receives  roughly 
twice  that  given  to  all  the  countries  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa  put  together.  The  top  recipients  of  U.S.  aid 
are  not  the  world’s  {poorest  nations,  but  nations 
that  are  viewed  as  important  to  U.S.  military  and 
strategic  interests. 


Distribution  of  U.S.  Bilateral  Aid 

Fiscal  Year  1993  (estimates) 

Asia 

$  783,500,000 

Europe 

767,900,000 

States  of  former  Soviet  Union 

503,800,000 

Latin  America 

1,328,300,000 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

1,330,600,000 

Egypt 

2,124,800,000 

Israel 

3,000,000,000 

Remaining  countries  in  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa 

275,100,000 
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The  Myth  of  Foreign  Aid  Drain 

Some  people,  who  are  legitimately  concerned  about  low 
levels  of  funding  for  domestic  programs,  have  asserted 
that  too  much  money  is  being  spent  on  foreign  pro¬ 
grams.  However,  the  U.S.  government  currently  spends 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  entire  federal  budget  on 
foreign  assistance.  The  proportion  has  been  decreasing 
steadily  over  the  past  decade.  The  allocation  for  fiscal 
year  1994  is  the  lowest  amount  in  twenty  years,  when 
adjusted  for  inflation.  Further,  the  U.S.  gives  a  smaller 
percentage  of  its  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  in 
foreign  aid  than  most  other  industrialized  nations.  In 
1990,  the  U.S.  donated  0.21  percent  of  its  GNP,  ranking 
far  below  Norway’s  1.17  percent  or  Canada’s  .44  per¬ 
cent. 


FY1993  Entire  Federal  Budget 


Foreign  Aid: 
Less  than  1% 


The  Congressional  Process  for 
Foreign  Aid 

Foreign  aid  legislation  follows  two  tracks.  Authoriza¬ 
tion  bills  provide  policy  guidelines  for  aid  programs. 
Appropriation  bills  determine  how  funds  will  be  allo¬ 
cated.  Authorization  legislation  should  be  passed  before 
appropriation  bills  are  considered.  Since  1985,  however, 
no  authorization  bill  for  foreign  aid  has  been  signed  into 
law.  The  appropriations  bills  have  often  included 
authorizing  language;  otherwise,  authorization  is 
granted  by  the  previous  legislation.  Numerous  congres¬ 
sional  committees  have  jurisdiction  over  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  appropriation  of  foreign  assistance. 


Committees  with  Jurisdiction  Over  Foreign  Aid 

SENATE 

HOUSE 

Bilateral  aid; 

security  aid;  &  aid  to  UN  agencies: 

Authorization: 

Foreign  Relations 

Foreign  Affairs 

Appropriations: 

Appropriations 

Appropriations 

Subcmte.  on  Foreign 

Subcmte.  on  Foreign 

Operations 

Operations 

Food  aid: 

Authorization: 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Foreign  Affairs 

Appropriations: 

Appropriations 

Appropriations 

Subcmte.  on 

Subcmte.  on 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Aid  to  multilateral  development  hanks: 

Authorization: 

Foreign  Relations 

Banking 

Appropriations: 

Appropriations 

Appropriations 

Subcmte.  on  Foreign 

Subcmte.  on  Foreign 

Operations 

Operations 

The  Need  for  Foreign  Aid  Reform 

The  problems  with  current  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  policy  and  programs  are  clear. 

Too  much  foreign  aid  is  military  aid.  Foreign 
assistance  programs  are  entangled  with  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Foreign  aid  spend¬ 
ing  priorities  are  influenced  and  often  deter¬ 
mined  by  U.S.  strategic  interests  or  powerful 
lobbying  groups;  therefore,  the  neediest 
countries  rarely  receive  an  adequate  share  of 
the  pie.  Not  enough  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  participatory  and  sustainable 
development  programs.  Inefficiency  and  poor 
management  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  is  well 
documented. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
echoes  the  call  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  for  a  right  sharing  of  the  world’s 
resources.  Foreign  assistance  programs  are 
an  important  channel  for  nations  to  share 
their  resources  with  those  in  need.  U.S. 
foreign  aid  policies  and  programs  should  be 
fundamentally  reformed,  not  abandoned. 
FCNL  calls  for  a  foreign  assistance  program 
that  functions  independently  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Defense,  and  Commerce; 
abandons  all  military  aid;  promotes  partici¬ 
patory  and  sustainable  development;  and 
bases  aid  on  the  recipient  country’s  efforts  to 
alleviate  poverty  and  respect  human  rights. 
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Pentagon  Budget  Plan:  All  BUR  and  No  Bite 


In  September,  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin 
presented  the  Pentagon’s  Bottom  Up  Review  of 
U.S.  military  defense  needs,  known  as  the  “BUR.” 
The  BUR  plan  assumes  the  United  States  must  be 
able  to  act  unilaterally  in  fighting  and  winning, 
quickly  and  simultaneously,  two  major  regionsd 
conflicts,  called  “MRCs”  (pronounced  “Murks”). 

That  plan  will  cost  a  lot  of  taxpayer  dollars:  about 
$273  billion  a  year,  or  $1.2  trillion  for  five  years. 
Obviously,  it  will  take  no  bite  out  of  the  military 
budget. 

But  the  “murks”  are  murky.  Where’s  the  threat  to 
U.S.  national  security  that  would  justify  that  kind 
of  spending?  BUR  says  the  threat  may  come  ten 
years  from  now  and  maybe  from  six  nations  that 
military  planners  consider  potential  enemies:  Iran, 
Iraq,  Syria,  Libya,  Cuba,  and  North  Korea.  How 
dangerous  are  they?  Taken  together,  the  total 
annual  military  budgets  of  these  six  possible 
threats  amount  to  $22.2  billion — in  contrast  to  the 
annual  U.S.  military  spending  of  more  than  $260 
billion. 

Challenging  the  Scenario 

The  Pentagon’s  threat  scenario  is  challenged  not 
only  by  FCNL  and  other  jjeace  groups,  but  also  by  a 
range  of  experienced  analysts  and  organizations 
that  are  far  from  being  described  as  pacifists.  They 
point  out  that  these  vastly  expensive  new  scenarios 
go  beyond  even  the  regional-war  threats  posited 
during  the  Cold  War,  and  ignore  the  support  that 
can  be  expected  from  U.S.  allies.  Many  see  the 
proposal  as  primarily  a  justification  for  keeping 
U.S.  arms  manufacturers  in  business.  FCNL 
points  out  that  a  more  stable  and  peaceful  world 
depends  on  building  international  cooperation, 
conflict  resolution,  and  economic  justice — not  more 
and  more  costly  weapons. 

Supporters  of  the  BUR  say  the  U.S.  must  not  have 
a  “hollow  military”  to  face  the  threats  they  expect. 
Others,  observing  the  uneven  distribution  of  fed¬ 
eral  spending,  say  the  nation  faces  far  greater 
dangers  from  a  “hollow”  economy  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  inadequate  educational  and  health  care 
systems,  and  dysfunctional  communities. 


Nevertheless,  the  administration  is  pledging  to 
maintsdn  current  levels  of  military  spending.  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  speech.  President  Clinton  said: 
“This  year,  many  people  urged  me  to  cut  our  de¬ 
fense  sp>ending  further  to  pay  for  other  government 
programs.  I  said  no. . . .  We  must  not  cut  defense 
further.” 

The  BUR  Under  the  Budget  Saddle 

The  proper  level  of  post-Cold  War  spending  on  the 
military — still  more  than  80%  of  Cold  War  levels — 
remains  a  contentious  issue.  We  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  see  a  major  clash  between  defense  priorities 
and  domestic  priorities  when  the  Fiscal  Year  1995 
(FY95)  budget  debate  begins  this  month. 

The  Department  of  Defense  budget  should,  in  our 
view,  be  reduced  in  FY95  by  at  least  $30  to  $40 
billion  below  FY94  levels.  Decisions  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  budget  will  be  made  in  six  basic  steps: 

L  The  President  presents  his  FY95  request  to 
Congress  on  February  7. 

2.  Congressional  budget  committees  adopt  a 
budget  resolution,  setting  the  military  spending 
ceiling,  by  April  15. 

3.  The  authorizing  committees — that  is,  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees — set  policy 
to  guide  expenditures,  at  or  below  the  amount  set 
in  the  budget  resolution. 

4.  The  appropriating  committees — the  defense 
subcommittees  of  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
committees — give  permission  to  obligate  funds. 

5.  The  full  House  and 

6.  the  full  Senate  each  vote  on  the  authorization 
and  the  appropriation  bills. 

Before  each  step,  citizens  have  an  opportunity  to 
influence  the  decision.  Right  now,  the  budget 
committees  are  key  to  getting  the  lowest  military 
spending  budget  resolution  possible.  Action:  Urge 
your  own  members  of  Congress  to  testify  at  budget 
hearings,  to  challenge  the  assumptions  of  the 
Bottom  Up  Review,  and  to  call  for  a  lower  military 
spending  ceiling. 
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Ratifying  a  Dream:  Law  of  the  Sea 


After  thirty-five  years  of  negotiation  and  eleven 
years  as  a  UN  convention,  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
treaty  will  finally  come  into  force.  On  November 
16,  1993,  Guyana  ratified  the  treaty,  completing 
the  sixty-nation  requirement  necessary  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  conventions. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  covers  five  general  areas: 

4-  setting  territorial  and  economic  boundaries 
along  shorelines; 

4  establishing  freedom  of  transit  for  travelers 
and  ocean  access  for  land-locked  countries; 

4  strengthening  and  developing  international 
ocean  environmental  protection  laws; 

4  controlling  mining  and  encouraging  research; 
and 

4  creating  a  tribunal  to  settle  disputes. 


Selective  Service  Reprise 

Just  before  the  winter  recess.  Senators  Hatfield  OR 
and  Bradley  NJ  introduced  the  Selective  Service 
Standby  Act  (S.  1696).  Drafted  by  Representative 
De  Fazio  OR,  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
as  H.R.  3634.  This  bill  would  end  the  registration 
requirement  for  young  men,  the  maintenance  of 
lists  of  potential  draftees  by  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  the  penalties  for  those  who  do  not 
register.  The  repeal  of  penalties  would  apply 
retroactively  to  those  who  have  not  registered 
under  current  law. 

For  those  of  us  who  oppose  both  the  registration 
requirement  and  the  $25  million  poured  annually 
into  a  useless  agency,  this  legislation  provides  a 
great  opportunity  to  make  our  voices  heard. 

Action:  Ask  your  senators  to  co-sponsor  and 
promote  S.  1696,  and  your  representative  to  do  the 
same  for  H.R.  3634. 


The  U.S.,  however,  is  not  among  the  ratifiers.  In 
the  early  1980s,  the  Reagan  administration  raised 
concerns  about  a  section  on  seabed  mining.  Section 
XI  establishes  an  international  seabed  mining 
enterprise  which  would  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $1 
million.  Currently,  the  seabed  mining  industry  is 
not  sufficiently  developed  to  cover  this  cost.  Al¬ 
though  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  used 
the  concern  about  seabed  mining  to  justify  ignoring 
the  treaty,  the  Clinton  administration  has  been 
active  in  seeking  its  revitalization.  U.S.  officials 
are  working  with  the  UN  Secretary  General  to 
adjust  this  section  before  the  treaty  goes  into  force 
in  November  1994. 

The  U.S.  is  also  pushing  for  the  creation  of  provi¬ 
sional  memberships  in  the  treaty.  This  would 
allow  countries  that  have  not  ratified  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  to  participate  in  its  regulatory  commissions 
as  full  members,  during  a  two-year  grace  period 
while  their  national  legislatures  consider  ratifica¬ 
tion. 

*  *  *  * 

Samuel  and  Miriam  Levering,  Quakers  from  North 
Carolina,  were  guiding  forces  in  creating  the 
treaty — first  as  FCNL  Friends-in-Washington  in 
1972,  then  through  the  Ocean  Education  Project, 
which  they  founded  in  1973.  Samuel,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  FCNL  in  1943,  died  on 
December  1, 1993,  just  weeks  after  the  sixtieth 
ratification  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty.  FCNL 
continues  to  advocate  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  treaty — the  Leverings’  dream. 


Special  Formats  for 
FCNL  Washington  Newsletter 

The  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  is  available  in 
large-print  and  on  audiotape.  There  is  no  extra 
cost  to  you  for  these  Newsletter  formats. 

To  receive  either  the  large-print  or  audiotape 
Newsletter,  write  to  FCNL,  245  Second  St.,  NE, 
Washington,  DC  20002-5795. 
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Action  for  Health  Care  Reform 


We’ve  looked  forward  to  1994  as  the  year  for  health 
care  reform.  Congress  has  its  best  chance,  this 
year,  to  pass  a  comprehensive  health  care  reform 
package. 

Proponents  of  reform  know  that.  So  do  those  who 
would  like  to  keep  things  just  the  way  they  are. 

So  opponents  of  comprehensive  health  care  reform 
have  “come  out  swinging.”  The  session  is  opening 
with  a  struggle  over  two  basic  concepts:  the  single¬ 
payer  option,  and  universal  access  to  health  care. 

The  insurance  industry,  in  particular,  is  seeking  to 
remove  from  the  Clinton  bill  the  section  that  allows 
states  to  set  up  single-payer  systems,  if  they  wish 
to  do  so.  These  provisions  are  a  very  important  first 
step  toward  a  national  single-payer  system  (in 
which  the  government  serves  as  the  insurer).  If 
states  are  not  allowed  to  try  a  single-payer  system, 
this  year’s  major  reform  effort  will  not  do  much  to 
change  the  structure  of  health  care  financing. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  opponents  would  like  to 
cut  back  the  funding  for  subsidies,  community 
health  programs,  and  other  assistance  for  low 
income  people.  Since  this  bill  is  based  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector — tied  to  employment — these  subsidies 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  the  bill  covers  every¬ 
one,  and  provides  for  special  needs  in  rural  and 
hard-to-reach  areas. 


Action:  During  the  first  few  months  of  this  year, 
try  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  your  representative 
and  senators,  or  write  them  a  personal  letter  on 
health  care.  Emphasize  to  them  that  comprehen¬ 
sive  health  care  reform  must  include: 

Access  to  quality  health  care  for  everyone.  If  the 
plan  needs  special  subsidies  or  community 
health  centers  to  meet  this  requirement,  then 
these  provisions  must  be  a  part  of  the  plan. 

>  An  opportunity  for  states  to  try  the  single  payer 
option  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  worried  about  this  provision 
indicates  a  concern  that  the  single  payer  option 
might  be  a  very  acceptable  alternative  to  private 
insurance-based  financing.  Each  state  should 
have  the  right  to  decide. 

It  is  also  very  important  that  the  bills  cover  un¬ 
documented  immigrants  as  well  as  citizens  and 
permanent  residents.  As  currently  written,  the 
bills  do  not  do  so.  This  is  because  of  an  assumption 
that  without  some  limits,  people  would  come  from 
all  over  the  world  to  take  advantage  of  the  superior 
U.S.  health  care  system.  But  concerns  for  public 
health  converge  with  the  mandates  of  human 
decency  to  require  an  answer:  the  costs  of  anyone’s 
disease  and  injuries  in  this  country  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  society  in  one  form  or  another.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  health  care  plan  should  provide  care  for  all 
the  people  who  live  here. 
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